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ABSTRACT 

This behavioral science-based framework for a Si^^^cial 
studies curriculum stresses an interdisciplinary inquiry approach to 
the scientific study of human behavior. It is based on a model 
developed by the Michigan Social Science Education Project and 
published by Science Research Associates. The concepts of social 
psychology are used to integrate the various social science 
disciplines and provide relevance to the psychological world of the 
students. The structure of the inquiry process forms the dimensions 
and sequence of the curriculum. This is detailed in two flow charts 
and commentaries which map out the rationships between the objects of 
inquiry activity, the inquiry activities themselves, the 
methodologies of inquiry, the supports for the inquiry learning 
process, and the outcomes of inquiry learning activities. The 
criteria for selection of the content of inquiry projects include 
problem relevance or urgency, use of core concepts from the social 
sciences, use of core concepts from other domains of knowledge, and 
methods and processes basic to social science inquiry. Techniques to 
enrich and extend the content are discussed. In conclusion, 
collaboration is urged between social scientists and educators, 
teachers and curriculum developers, and curriculum developers and 
publishers in order to relate significant social science concepts to 
the realities of the life space of young people. <SH) 
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A Fi^AMEWORK FOR SOCIAL SCIENCE EDUCATION 

Robert Fox, Ronald Lippitt, 
I Emily Girault, and Patricia Johnson 

THE NEED FOR CURRICULUM REVISION 

The social studies program as it is carried on in most schools is seen 
Dy students as among the least relevant,, and is certainly among the less prou- 
lar, of school offerings. It is dominated by an emphasis on history, geogra- 
phy, and American government or civics. Learning facts is stressed, and pupil 
involvement in learning activity is usually low. Very little of the new con- 
ten f from the behavioral sciences has been effectively introduced Into the 
curri cul um. 

Vast numbers of students have suffered at the hands of the traditional 
social studies curriculum, based as it is on three Implicit assumptions: 
(I) that every student is an efficient reader, (2) that the curriculum de- 
signer has little responsibility for helping the student perceive the work as 
relevant to him and to his life space, and (3) thet the student has no need 
for experience with the process or methods of the social scientist, but only 
a need to familiarize himself with certain products of the social sciences 
(in other words, it is assumed that a social studies student should be con- 
cerned with what a sociologist or a historian has learned, but not necessarily 
with why_ and how the sociologist and historian pursued this learning). 

In contrast, the curriculum we envision would be developed ffom the 
reverse of each of these assumptions. Studer/ts would be involved Id continuing 
cycles of data gathering, data analysis, inference testing, va lue Judging, and 
action designing. Each cycle would confront students with the op^rtunity for 
exDloring alternatives and developing rationales for preferred courses of 
•Id ion. 

Such a behavioral science-based curriculum should prove particularly 
effective with the several groups of students for whom the traditional social 
studies has proved meaningless and irre'/evant. Among these groups is the 
inner-city youngster, who often views himself as outside the mainstream of 
white, middle-class traditions. Such a student might be guided to devote his 
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efforts to developinc) an awareness of his immediate culture and heritage and 
could De trained in analysis sl<ills which would allow him to understand and 
appreciate this culture. He could consider means by which he might effect 
change in his life space and in the larger society. Likewise, the student 
who \<i thought of as a non-reader— and typically finds himself with no option 
other than reading the reports of historians, social scientists, or textbook 
writers— will become a part of a social science class that Involves him in 
the active collection of his own data, the generation of his own hypotheses, 
and the creative use of the findings and conclusions of others. 



Recent Social Science Curriculum Innovation 

!n response to these challenges, concerned social scientists and educa- 
tors have developed a variety of Innovative curriculum programs and Instruc- 
tional materials — materials developed by the American Anthropological Assoc ia- 
M on, the Association of American Geographers, the American Sociological - 
A-,30ciation, and others. While some projects— such as Oliver's at Harvard, 
^enton's at Carnegie-Mellon, Berla.k's at St. Louis, and the Minnesota Project 
Soci^il Studies— take an interdisciplinary posture, most do not.* By and 

the American Anthropological Association sponsored the development of Patterns 
in Human History by the Anthropology Curriculum Study Project (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, I97|). The High School Geography Project of the Association 
of American Geographers developed Geography In an Urban Age (New Yorkj The 
Macmillan Company, 1969-70). The American Sociological Association's project. 
Sociological Resources for the Social Studies, developed a year-long course, 
I nqui ries in Sociology; a series of paperbacks. Readings in Socio logy ^ and 
a series of learning units, Episodes in Social Inquiry (all published by Allyn 
an-j Bacon, Inc., Rockleigh, New Jersey, 1969-72). The Harvard University 
fecial Studies Project, directed by Donald W. Oliver and Fred M. Newmann, pro- 
duced a series of 24 unit books dealing with controversial Issues (Columbus, 
Ohio: Americcin Education Publications, 1967-70). Edwin Fenton's Social 
Studies Curriculum Project at Carneg ie-Me I Ion University produced a 9-12 cur- 
riculum for the social studies, including Comparative Political Systems , Com- 
parative Economic Systems , The Shaping of Western Society , Tradition and 
Change in Fou r Societies . A New History of the United States, The Humanities 
in Three Cities, and Introduction to the Behavioral Sciences (New York: Holt, 
P-nehart- and Winston, Inc., 1967-69). Harold Berlak and Timothy R. Tomllnson 
"■■^'ctRd the Washington University project that developed the People/Choices/ 
Decisions program for grades 4-6 (New York: Random House, 1973). The Univer- 
sity of Minnesota's Project Social Studies produced, among other Ttems* the 

'y ^ar> series for grades K-5 (Newton, Massachusetts! Selective Educa- 
f'onal Enuipment, Inc., 1971-73). 
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larqe, rhe-ae curriculum deve loprrient efforts have tended to focus on the con- 
tributions of specific disciplines, leaving to the teacher or school curricu- 
lum leadership personnel the responsibility for organizing the "bits and 
Dieces" into a coherent, sequential program. 

Some of the efforts at building new social studies curricula have taken 
the form of "modest modi f ication"— tinl<erlng with the arrangement of topics, 
Changing terminology to include words like "concepts" or "values," Introducing 
"evv one-semester courses such as economics or psychology at the high school 
levril, or introducing occasional "inquiry projects" to enliven things a bit. 

it is our^ conviction that there is no more relevant or exciting curri- 
culum area than the social sciences. They deal, in fact, with the core of 
i! fe for most students and adults. We feel that a curriculum can be built 
irojnd them that will be relevant, exciting, and involving for the learner 
09c.3use it deals with some of the most important Issues of his life. Such a 
curriculum wiil need to be more than a patchwork revision of traditional 
courses of study and methodologies. It will need to focus on the core of the 
5oci3i sciences as they relate to the lives of young people "In the world of 
todgy. 

THE MICHIGAN SOCIAL SCIENCE EDUCATION PROJECT 

' Beginning in 1962, a team of social psychologists, psychologists, and 
curriculum specialists at the University o* Michigan began developing a frame- 
work for a social science curriculum for the elementary and secondary schools. 
An early step was to invite the collaboration of a wider group of social 
scientists in identifying some of the concepts and methodologies from their 
particular disciplines that were deemed to have high relevance for the school 
soct'ji studies curriculum. (Jung ej^aj_., 1966) Through a series of seminars 
held during the course of a year, one or more experts from a variety of the 
behavioral sciences was invited each week to share his thinking with the pro- 
jyd Gtaff about core concepts, the "cutting edge" areas of Inquiry in the 
yegrs ahead, and the crucial methodologies of data collection and analysis. 

A remarkable congruence of judgment occurred around a considerable 
number of concepts. These core concepts include: 

— Deviation and conformity— including concepts such as pluralism, 

respect for differences, creativity, and normative pressures. 
*« Identity and membership' -includinq concepts such as individual 

o 
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identity, self-evaluation, self esteem, status, role, institu- 
tional identity, multiple loyalty, interrelations between indivi- 
dual and the group. 

— Conflict and c onflict util ization— including concepts such as 
goal, approach-avoidance, win-lose, compromise, negotiation, 
use of force, escalation, and violence. 

-- Decision-making and action-taking— including concepts such as 
problem solving, resource identification, development and utili- 
zation of knowledge » communication and feedback, evaluation, and 
planning. 

— Powe r and influence— including concepts such as dependence. In- 
dependence, counter dependence, interdependence, intervention, 
and bases of power. 

— Representation systems— including formal and Informal consent, 
leadership and followership responsibilities and roles, apathy 
and participation, conflicts of Interest and value, and multiple 
♦ loyalties. 

— Exchange systems— including interpersonal and macro-economic Inter- 
change, opportunity, choice, and marketing. 

— Change— including concepts such as the Lewlnlan "force field" 
model of dynamic equilibria of forces; learning; and normative, 
planned, accidental, and developmental change. 

—Value— Including concepts such as choice processes and the 
feelings influencing value decisions, values as they affect 
internal needs and fears or as they serve as external restraints 
and facilitators, and morality. 

— Multiple causation— including concepts such as those found In a 
model of behavior called the "circular process of interaction 
relationships." 

— Life space— including concepts such as time, space, Lewlnlan 
"life space" with its internal and external components of the 
perceived environment, psychological impact of physical and 
physiological variables, and socio-psychological ecology. 

— Rationality -emotional ity' '-includinq concepts of affect and 
cognition and their interaction in behavior, repression, uncon- 
scious motivation, process, and task. (Jung ola!_., 1966) 

ERIC 



Another whole set of ideas from the scientist-informants focuses on 
methods of inquiry and ph i I osophy of science, including emphasis on empirical 
datd and interpretation, science versus guess-work, methods of data col lection, 
anj strategies of analysis and inference. Some of these ideas are presented 
later in Figures 2 and 3 on pages II and 15. 

Social Science Laboratory Units 

A first aDplication of these concepts was in a set of materials devel- 
ooed for the uoper elementary grades, publishedby Science Research Associates. 
(LipDirr et aj_. , 1969) This curriculum spans the fields of psychology, 
social psychology, micro-sociology, and the small group aspects of social 
dnthrooology. Paralleling recent revisions in the. teach ing of the physical 
3c;enco5, the curriculum employs a laboratory approach to the scientific 
study o'^ human behavior. Each of the seven units developed by this project 
uses the classroom as a laboratory where episodes of behavioral interaction 
("scecimens of behavior") are explored. 

A number of inquiry projects designed to help a child understand 
significant social science concepts, to master the rudiments of social scien- 
-f-itic methods, and to employ the scientific values of openness to Inquiry, 
objectivity, curiosity, reliability, and validity are included In each unit. 
In addition to supporting a process of discovery In the laboratory, the units 
if^clu^je rewrites of the findings of significant research by a variety of social 
scientists. 

An introauctory unit presents the domain of social science to the 
students and includes a series of activities focused on developing such metho- 
dological skills as observation, interviewing, questionnaire development, and 
-^atg analysis. Six other units are designed to assist the child in an analy- 
'"s of several key aspects of behavior. The units are entitled} 



Un 
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t I : Learn i,ng to Use Social Science 

til: Discovering Differences 

till; Friendly and Unfriendly Behavior 

t I '/ r Being and Becoming 

t V; Individuals and Groups 

t Vt : Deciding and Doing 

t VII: Influencing Each Other 



Subsequently, the Michigan Social Science Education project has taken 

further -Dtops in conceptualizing a social science education curriculum and 
•j'-rA! ! OD i nq matori^ils for other age levels. We are sharing our framework at 
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tn:3 time, oven though it Is still in a developmental stage, because we 
believe further progress toward our comrion goal of an Improved curriculum can 
^inly result from such exchange and critical testing. Following a brief 
II .cuss.'o^ of the core concepts underlying our approach, we will describe: 
(t) our conception of the inquiry process, which guides the flow of each unit 
study; (2) criteria for the selection of content; and (3) guidelines for 
■*->^Q enrichment and extension of content. 

SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY: BRIDGE TO AN INTERDISCIPLINARY ORIENTATION 

!n a number of ways social psychology serves as a bridging or "linking" 
:' .;cioline In helping the learner-actor integrate the various disciplines— 
n! .^orv, economics, political science, sociology, anthropology— with relevant 
-..-^^ron tat ions In his own life space and with behavioral phenomena in the 

wcr > : -around him. 

r^9 concepts of social psychology are themselves Interdisciplinary In 
-rcv=.j;nq bridges between the study of the individual and the study of larger 
-:.oci-3l systems such ar> organizations, communities, and nations. The ways In 
whicn persons and society interact, such as In war and peace, race relations, 
^rj i-tergeneratlonal conflicts, are the focus of social -psychological analy- 
Integration of understandings about the individual and the collectivity, 
;;';^wyen Individuals and macrosystems, is the challenge. 

Another perspective drawn from social psychology Is the emphasis of 
Kurt Lewin on understanding how phenomena of the objective wor'ld of physical, 
biol-oical, and social facts (that Impinge on the life spaces of people and 
become Dsychological facts) that Influence the formation and channeling of 
valuer, attitudes, perceptions, and behaviors. 

^erhaDS ^x-st important In our analysis of the learning situation, to 
A/rich the curriculum must relate, is the issue of relevance to the learner, 
un-j^-rstanding and relating to where learners are and how they can become 
!n7;l7o>J Is a challenqo for 3ocio-p-,/chologi cat analysis. Linking learners 

^he'r .v^rriculum environment is a core problem. In working on this 
-'-liipngo m H,ye used the following socio-psychological generalizations In 
or-riving ,3h fho conclusions reported in this paper; 

—that* to become involved, the learner must see connections of 
the learning task to his own here-and-now life space; 

—that much of the support for learning or inhibition of learning 
comes from the peer group, with its norms, expectations* taboos. 
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and status criteria; 
—that confrontation of a concrete problem dilemma Is the most 

Involving and motivating start-up for most learning sequences; 
—that success in learning efforts depends on acquisition of a 

repertoire of problem-solving tools and skills; and 
—that "real" learning requires that we focus on the links within 
the learner between cognitive Information, the values and 
attitudes relevant to that Information, and skills of using 
information and actualizing the values through plans, commit- 
ments, and skilled actions. 
This last point emphasizes one type of Interdisciplinary Integration 
which we believe is a core aspect of our curriculum and Its use by learners. 
Too often social science analysis falls to bring together the analytic or 
^ causal-process understanding of a problem with the value or policy aspects 
and the action implications and action-taking aspects of that problem. 
Diagnosis, evaluation, planning, and action must be part of a meaningful 
Drobiem-solving or inquiry process. The conceptual tools and methods of 
social psychology give us a framework for this Interdisciplinary Integration 
of the learning task, the content resources of the disciplines, and the psy- 
chological world of the learners. 

THE DIMENSIONS OF A SOCIAL SCIENCE EDUCATION LEARNING ACTIVITY 

What do %e really mean by teaching through the Inquiry method? How 
do the "process" or "methodological" aspects of learning relate to substantive 
learnings about the subject matter of the social sciences? In the next sec- 
tion of this paper we focus on selection of the substantive content of the 
social sciences to be studied. We present a framework for the selection and 
sequencing of curriculum content. But at this point we want to explore the 
dimensions and the sequence of the learning activity we have called the 
inquiry process. 

!n Figure I, The Dimensions of Inquiry Learning^ we have attempted to 
portray five major dimensions; (1) the phenomena (or objects) of inquiry 
j'tivify; (2) the inquiry activities themselvesj (3) the tools for carrying 

inquiry <ictivitiesj (4) the supports for the learning process; and 

C-) ^he outcomes of the inquiry effort. Let's review these five aspects 

er|c 
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The Phenomena (Objects) of Inquiry Activity . These are simply the 
objects on which inquiry activity focuses, or with which inquiry activity 
interacts. These phenomena may Include any event, situation, or object, 
t-hough in the social studies, of course, the focus Is on social phenomena, 
such as conflict situations, power and influence relationships, and decision- 
making. 

Inquiry Activity. The phenomena of Inquiry can be "met" or coped with 
at a vdriety of levels. For example^ the phenomenon of conflict can be 
exoerienced as "raw data" being observed and experienced. But the same event 
can be used as a stimulus to formulate inquiry questions such as "Was the 
nostiiity caused by frustration?" Or the phenomenon can be dealt with by 
efforts to describe what happened or conceptualize the event; e.g., "That 
tyoe of off-target scape-goat ing or misplacement must be triggered by a lot 

repressed hostility." Or one may try to generalize from this sample of 
behavior, make predictions about future behavior, or formulate value judgments 
about the behdvlor. A|| these are different ways of focusing on the various 
aspects of inquiry effort. The box labeled "Inquiry Activities" designates 
five categories of these activities. The inquiry activities are shown Inter- 
acting with the phenomena on which they focus to produce the learning outcomes. 

The Methodology (Tools) of Inquiry . The key characteristic of the 
scientific method is that it uses tools and procedures that attempt to 
objectify the inquiry effort, to control the biases and distortion tendencies 
of thp h.nan investigators. Learning to use these methods, and to value them 
35 relevant for frequent use in dealing with many confrontations. Is one of 
the major objectives of the social science education project. "Methodological 
training" is a core objective. The box labeled "Methodology (Tools) of 
Inquiry" gives specific examples of scientific procedures for conducting the 
fivu different kinds of Inquiry activities, as Indicated by the dotted lines 
running to the "Inquiry Activities" boxes. 

S upports for the Inquiry Learning Process . Any curriculum can be wo 1 1 
-HiRcted, the materials well developed, and the concepts well presented, but 
.,MII the learning opportunities may not be used by the potential learners 
i)oc.]u-.n there is no motivation or support for a learning transaction. The 
\"\< icbpled "Supports for Inquiry Learning Process" presents some of these 
•Tsp^^cf of ^support for the inquiry process. There must be a perception of 
^ ".'l^-'vohce, '-jeneratinq a comnitment to put effort into learning. There heeds 
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1-0 be a supportive peer situation with norms that legitimize and even reward 
the role of active learner. There must be positive affective relations and 
respect feelings between teachers and learners. (The teachers may be older, 
peer helpers, or a librarian, or classroom aide, or a more expert same-age 
peer). And the learning activities must support the learner in making con- 
nections between cognitive learnings, affective meanings, and evaluative 
derivations for self. They must lead togeneral izing or applying the learn- 
ings to other contexts and to meaningful implications. Learnings that stay 
purely cognitive and external to the self are short-lived and nonfunctional; 
and a sequence of such experiences "turns off" the learner. He loses moti- 
vation to respond to future opportunities. Because the process of learning 
i.3 fraught with frustrations, full commitment to inquiry learning must be 
suDported by freedom of the participants to reflect on and cope with the 
process issues of "working at learning." 

Outcomes of Inquiry Learning Activities . The interaction of these 
three aspects (substantive methodological, and process) with the objects or 
Dhenomena of inquiry, and with each other results In certain types of learning 
outcomes that indicate the quality and the nature of learning about and using 
the inquiry process. Examples of such outcomes are illustrated In the bottom 
box. We can examine the quality of the causal inferences and generalizations 
about the phenomena being studied. We can assess the clarity and perspective 
represented by the value preferences explored and the judgments arrived at. 
We can examine the action orientations and plans for self which have been 
derived, the new inquiry questions stimulated, and the skills developed In 
using resources for learning. -This would include skills in value inquiry and 
of taking the learner role as well as action skills relevant to the social 
phenomena being studied. 

THE SEQUENCE OF A SOCIAL SCIENCE EDUCATION LEARNING ACTIVITY 

If we examine concretely the interaction among the th.ee major dlmen- 
• ion-. of the inquiry learning process, we can derive the design of a curricu- 
lum unit, fhe flow of the teacher's activities, the organization of the mate- 
ridlG, and the sequence of learning activities for a student or a classroom 
gro'JD* Figure 2 presents such a schematic sequence. 

Looking at the overall organ i .^at ion of Figure 2, we note that the 
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sequence of the inquiry process flows down the middle of the figure. The 
left- and right-hand boxes indicate that the inquiry process is supported by 
two classes of resources; the resources developed by others (scientists and 
other inquirers) and direct inquiry resources . The resources provided by 
others are illustrated on the right-hand side. On the left are the resources 
generated by, or a part of, the here-and-now inquiry situation of the learners 

The resources are of three types— substantive resources relative to the 
phenomenon being studied, methodo I oq 1 ca I resources re I at i ve to the tools and 
Drocedures of the inquiry activities, and learning process resources related 
to the review and improvement of the learning or inquiry process itself. 

Several aspects of the familiar sequence of social science inquiry 
snould be noted as features of our model of a curriculum unit. The process 
starts with exposure to the "raw" material of some phenomenon in the here-and- 
now, direct experience of the students. This may need to be "imported" info 
the classroom by role-played episodes, tapes, films, or records, or it may be 
a direct field experience to observe, record, etc. This common direct experi- 
ence is used to stimulate the formation of Inquiry questions to guide system- 
at'c data collection and analysis. 

A second feature is that included within each phase of the unit is 
oooortuntty for review of the quality of the work and the process of working. 
T/pIcally this is accomplished by a "stop action" period during which a brief 
evaluation tool is used and the resulting data discussed in lab teams, with 
the teacher and assistants used as consultants in reviewing the assessment of 
Droductivity and the ideas derived for improvement of the work process. These 
data are, of course, part of the substance of the social sciences and these 
":,top-action" sessions are small inquiry projects themselves in which data 
are collected, ovaluc^fed, and utilized to change the next steps of action. 
Hence, this is a program of micro-action research applied to the improvement 
of fhe problem-solving activity. 

A fhird feature of our inquiry model is that Interpretation of findings 
no+ the end of the process. Findings are used as a basis for value inquiry 
and action derivation. In other words, new inquiry questions are in-produced— 
"What- derivations can one make about alternatives for doing something about 
i-^e phenomenon studied and the causal processes discovered?" and "What are 
fhQ preferred alternatives and why?" At this point, it becomes relevant to 
ro+ri<:!vo new resource information— the values of the participants (studfe-nts, 
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teachers) and the value orientations of other informants, e.g., philosophers, 
parenfs, 

A fourth feature has to do with the variety of endings possible for 
an inquiry project as we conceive of It. These endings may include arriving 
at a feasible action plan and carrying through an experiment in action-taking, 
with evaluation of the process and consequences. This might be a project to 
change classroom procedures or to attempt to introduce an innovation in the 
schoo! building. Another ending might be to derive recommendations for the 
action of someone else— e.g., the city council, the student government, the 
Congress, or the principal of the school. Still another ending might be to 
report findings and derivations as fully as possible to other lab teams in- 
volved in other projects, to get a critique and possibly to involve others in 
the action ideas. Or the ending might be an agreement that what each student 
does with the inquiry outcomes Is a matter of individual motivation and belief. 
Predictive extrapolations into the future and designs for the future is 
another type of ending. In all cases the linkage between fact-finding and 
utilization is the focus and the relationship between causal inquiry and 
value inquiry is clarified. 

Perhaps a few clarifications are also In order about the two sides of 
Figure 2. The right-hand side emphasizes that there is an Important oppor- 
tunity and responsibility to use the resources of others as inputs to improve 
and to check one's own inquiry efforts. Our own orientation Is to start with 
the direct experience of the learners and then help them examine the findings 
and experiences of others in Improving or checking their own data. Interpre- 
tations, value judgments, and methods. The resources of others may be 
available as reprints, taped interviews, books, films, or expert Informants. 

The left-hand side of Figure 2 calls attention to the fact that the 
direct inquiry efforts of the learners are expected to Include explorations 
into comparative use of other situations, either in the past or in other sub- 
cultures, as part of their own analysis efforts. This may Include inquiries 
into their own past or perhaps into the experiences of their parents. Also, 
there is great excitement in the use of disciplined imagination to project 
into the future and to defend one's predictions. 

As we have illustrated in this discussion, a total inquiry project 
fypically includes many sub-inquiry designs, and a variety of such projects 
may he underway in any class group at a particular time. Lab groups of thr$e 
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to seven seem to us, from our observations, to make excellent learning teams. 
All teams might, of course, be conducting the same inquiry, with later com- 
parisons and pooling of results; or the teams might have a choice among 
several optional projects; or, at more advanced stages, they might have the 
opportunity to develop project proposals for critical review, revision, and 
approval. 

CRITERIA FOR SELECTION OF CONTENT 

Decisions about what problems, what concepts, what specific content 
should be included in the day-by-day sequence of learning activities need to 
be based on a variety of criteria. In an effort to illustrate the nature of 
these criteria, as well as the relationships among them. Figure 3, Conceptual 
Framework for the Social Science Curriculum, has been prepared. A specific 
lesson, or a particular inquiry project, is seen as one of the small blocks 
within the larger cube. Various criteria, or guides to the selection of these 
inquiry projects, are arranged around the cube. On the faces of the cube are 
shown the dimensions of time, space, and locus of inquiry which illustrate 
ways in which an inquiry project initiated with a focus on a phenomenon that 
13 at the personal or small group level, in the present, and within the 
learners own culture can be enriched by extending the focus to other levels 

of system, other cultures, and into past or future. 

Problem Urgency . One major criterion for selection is that the con- 
tent be relevant to the student and to the society of which he is a part. 
Wore exDiicitly, this first criterion might be termed problem urgency . Ur- 
qency may be found in either personal or societal need. The most immediate 
evidence of urgency might be that the problem grows out of a current conflict 
or controversy. It is pressing to the point of creating disruption, dissent, 
and confrontation. Another category of urgency is found In unsatisfied 
needs--e.g., those arising from a student's lack of opportunity to influence 
decisions about his life in the school, or the society's ineffectiveness in 
dealing with such problems as poverty. A third category of urgency could 
be that the problem represents a value di lemma— e.g. , conf I let between the 
vdlue.-, held by youth and by adults, or the inconsistency of values as 
cjpplied to different situations. Urgency from the social scientist's point 
of view might be reflected in the scientific inquiry priorities focused upon 

^ ly researchers or in the goals for problem-solving set by applied social 
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scientists. 

Use of Core Concepts from the Social Sciences. The second criterion 
for content selection is that the problem has to do with some of the core con- 
cepts within the social sciences. In other words, the problem must have con- 
ceptual significance in social science theory. As was Indicated previously, 
social psychology provides concepts and methods for linking integrated social 
science theory to the goals of teacher and learner. Some of these core, 
cross-discipline conceptual dimensions identified In our pilot analysis can 
be clustered under the headings of: 

Conflict and cooperation 

Identity and membership 

Deviation and conformity 

Power and influence 

Dependence, independence, and interdependence 
Socialization and development 
Change and equilibrium 

Resource identification, development, and utilization. 

Using Core Concepts from Other Domains of Knowledge. Knowledge Is not 
tightly compartmentalized. The search for data for answers to inquiry ques- 
tions may lead not only to the social scientist, but to the artist, the 
philosopher, the biologist, or the physical scientist. Inquiry into problems 
of growing up leads not only to questions of age group relations, personal 
identity, and social skill development, but also to those of biological growth 
patterns and differences and of feelings and values about being young and old. 
Thus, there are also indicated in the upper left- and right-hand corners of 
+he diagram the need to draw upon core concepts and resources from the physi- 
cal , biological , and technical realms of knowledge; and from the humanities, 
I'terature, and the arts. 

Methods and Processes Basic to Social Science Inquiry . Substantive 
concepts are not enough, however. Of equal importance are concepts and skills 
of social science inquiry (right side of the diagram). If the learner is to 
gain Dower in understanding and dealing with the human world about him, he 
/(ill need to have some of the tools and skills of social scientists, the 
'rethodology of scientific inquiry. Learning activities should provide indivi- 
dual opportunities and personal support for raising focused inquiry questions, 
-o'locting data, analyzing and interpreting the data, and generalizing and 
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applying the findings. 

In engaging in the inquiry process in the classroom, additional con- 
cepts having to do with group dynamics will be needed, e.g., concepts of 
leadership and participation, communication, support, affect, individuali- 
zation. Also a somewhat different set of concepts and skills may be needed 
to ^:upport value inquiry, e.g., concepts of pluralism, of value clarification 
of value commitment, 

ENRICHMENT OR EXTENSION OF CONTENT 

The initial inquiry problem, selected with full attention given to 
the criteria described above, will very likely deal with a current situation 
in ^he imnediate life space of the student. Thus, it is likely to be found 
in tne cube within the block of "present," "own culture," and "self" or 
"interpersona! " level of system. For example, a problem involving the con- 
cept of conflict and conflict utilization for a 14 year old might be, "How 
do my parents and 1 come to decisions about my life?" An initial behavior 
soecimen might deal with how late he might be permitted to stay out at night. 

Other illustrations of the problem as the students experience it 
would, of course, be b'-ought in as the unit moves through the sequence of 
steps illustrated in Figure 2, The Flow of An Inquiry Project. 

Within this process, however, or following the completion of the core 
inquiry, understanding of the problem can be enhanced by reaching out into 
additional projects dealing with other parts of the cube. For example, are 
there differences in the way decisions are reached between child and parents 
within sub-cultures that are a part of the child's community (perhaps a part 
of his own class)? Or how about in more distant cultures, such as in some 
located in India or Africa?' (See right-hand face of cube dealing with "locus 
of inquiry.") 

The dimension of time (vertical dimension of cube) offers another 
opportunity for enrichment. As Benne has said so well: 

The orientation of social education in our age of trans- 
ition must begin with a future orientation ... We must learn 
to 'juide our action by future-oriented plans based on relevant 
and dependable knowledge, upon projected visions of what is 
valuable and desirable ... It is a misuse of history to seek 
a diagnosis of our contemporary situation in a study of its 
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past; diagnosis can take place only in the present . . . but 
any future we conceive or Invent is a selection and rendering 
of experiences shaped and influenced by past experiences as they 
operate now in and through our seeing, thinl<ing and evaluating, 
so the study of the past can help us place ourselves and our 
■-ulture in time perspective, (Benne, unpublished) 

Probably each major area of inquiry could be enriched, however. If 
some opportunity were provided to examine the problem from the perspective 
of fbe future. Given what we know, what predictions can we make about the 
*uture? Are the problem situations and the various alternatives for dealing 
with the."i that we have examined likely to persist? Are our generalizations 
likely to hold Over time? What changes may take place? What projections 
would we like to make, toward which we might eventually want to direct our 
change efforts? 

Further broadening and extension of understanding can come by looking 
a*- the app 1 1 cat ion to other levels of system of the generalizations gained 
t-ron examining these specific situations. For instance. If conflict has been 
•ifuJied in the interpersonal or personal setting, one could go on to ask 
">/^at evidence is there of the operation of similar forces or concepts In 
other settings— the classroom, the school, the community, the economic sys- 
ter^?" Deoending on the interests, needs, and maturity of the learners and 
rno ifT^portance within the overal l scope and sequence of the curri^cul urn, such 
extended inquiry projects could be elective or core, illustrative or In depth. 

Outcomes . The cube shows, finally, that the result of these various 
con^bi nations of inquiry projects can be identified as outcome or goal priori- 
ties—functional knowledge, skills, value clarification, awareness of feelings, 
cjn Integration of inquiry decision-making and action. 

TOWARD A MEW PROGRAM IN SOCIAL SCIENCE EDUCATION 

The major challenge posed, we think, by the ideas we have attempted 
^o vhare in the preceding pages is the creation of a whole new learning 
•Jesiqn for social science education. It implies collaboration between the 
vocial sciontist and the educator in relating significant social science 
concepts to the realities of the life space of young people. It Implies 
collaboration gmonq teachers, +eachers of teachers, and Curriculum developers 
in working through the difficult problems of Interpreting to teachers the new 
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kincjs of teaching skills involved and in giving them the skill practice 
needed fee! comfortable in conducting a laboratory within which genuine 
inquiry can take pla:e. It implies a new kind of collaboration between 
currlcuium developers and pub I i shers— -pub I i shers who are willing to lead the 
way in challenging the old and assist in developing the new. And it inplies 
new mechanisms for the sharing of creative practices and suggestions for 
revision, for this would be a dynamic curriculum constantly reshaped by the 
growth of social science knowledge and changes in human experience. 

tf young people are to find the school curriculum relevant, challenging, 
and growth-inducing in these years immediately ahead, the vital core of their 
.choc! experience will be social science education. It is toward the crea-- 
ti.on of Such a vital core that we are proposing this developmental framework 

conceotion. And the larger community of parents and community leaders 
nust be helped to understand, support, and participate in this new curriculum 
^or the enrichment of learning and living. 
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